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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXCAVATING  INDIAN  SITES 


Many  enquiries  Gome  to  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  regarding  the  archaeology  of  Ontario  and  the 
proper  techniques  to  use  in  digging  up  the  past. 
As  a  result,  this  leaflet  has  been  prepared  to 
assist  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  more  about 
these  natters,  and  particularily  about  technique. 
It  cannot,  in  the  few  pages  available,  give  detail- 
ed instruction,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions 
offered  will  prove  helpful  to  those  who  are  faced 
for  the  first  tire  with  the  practical  problem  of 
exploring  an  Indian  site. 

Indiscriminate  digging  usually  results  in  the 
destruction  and  loss  of  valuable  information.  If 
the  instructions  which  are  outlined  here  are  foll- 
owed the  loss  should  be  greatly  reduced,  but  if 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, digging  should  be  suspended  entirely,  and 
an  expert  consulted.    The  Museum  archaeologists  will 
be  glad  to  advise  amateurs  who  are  confronted  with 
archaeological  problems. 

Anyone  who  digs  an  Indian  site  or  even  part 
of  one  should  aim  to  record  what  he  finds  and  also 
what  he  sees.    He  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  site 
and  its  contents  were  the  work  of  a  people  and  a 
way  of  life  now  gone  forever,  and  that  such  things 
will  never  be  made  again.    There  is  a  limited  supply 
of  them  and  that  supply  should  be  treated  with  care. 
All  the  details  of  location,  size  and  nature  of 
the  site  should  be  recorded,  and  all  artifacts 
collected  and  preserved.     In  this  kind  of  work  no 
one  has  the  right  to  destroy. 

The  professional  archaeologist  is  usually 
equipped  with  such  things  as  surveying  instruments 
and  other  technical  tools.    Most  amateurs,  however, 
will  have  to  work  with  the  very  simplest  equipment. 
But  no  one  who  attempts  to  explore  an  Indian  site 
should  begin  without  several  good  notebooks,  graph 
paper,  pencils,  shovels,  trowels,  small  brushes, 
a  supply  of  some  such  preservative  as  ambroid  or 
Duco-cement,  a  camera,  paper  bags  and  boxes. 
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MAPPING 

In  order  that  other  people  can  find  the  site 
it  is  very  important  to  record  its  location  in  some 
way.    The  best  method  is  to  draw  a  map,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  map  will  depend  on  the  skill  of 
the  one  who  makes  it  and  the  time  he  has  to  do  it. 
The  greater  the  accuracy,  the  greater  its  value. 
In  any  case,  the  extent  of  the  site  should  be  shown 
and  any  natural  features  on  it  or  nearby  it  such 
as  rivers,  lakes,  valleys,  ravines,  hills,  woods, 
marshes,  etc,    A  scale  to  show  the  distances  is 
important,  either  in  feet,  yards  or  miles.  Any 
roads,  bridges  or  buildings  which  can  be  used  as 
reference  marks  should  also  be  put  in.    If  it  is 
possible,  it  is  very  desirable  to  tie  in  the  site 
with  some  official  land  survey  bench-mark.  More 
professional  work  requires  either  a  plane  table, 
an  aledade  or  a  transit. 

PREPARATION  FOR  DIGGING 

Even  small  sites  should  be  marked  off  so 
that  recording  will  be  simplified.    This  is  best 
done  by  marking  off  the  surface  into  squares  of 
uniform  size,  usually  five  feet  each  way.    Each  of 
the  squares  has  a  number  or  a  name  and  anything 
found  in  that  square  can  be  marked  with  this 
number  so  that  it  is  known  accurately  where  it  was 
found  on  the  site.    Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  do 
this  is  to  run  two  lines  at  right  angles  so  that 
all  of  the  site  is  included  within  one  pair  of  arms. 
Each  of  these  arms  is  then  marked  off  in  five  foot 
intervals,  those  along  one  branch  being  numbered 
1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  and  those  along  the  other  branch 
being  given  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Lines 
are  then  drawn  parallel  to  each  of  the  original 
lines  so  as  to  intersect  and  divide  the  surface 
into  five  foot  squares.    Any  square  can  then  be 
named  by  referring  to  the  number  and  the  letter  on 
the  original  lines  (see  diagram). 
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DIGGING 

It  is  best  to  dig  the  entire  surface  of  a 
square  as  a  unit.    The  aims  in  digging  should  be 
twofold  -  first,  to  uncover  the  evidence,  and 
second,  to  avoid  destroying  any  of  it.    Shovels  may 
be  used  for  removing  the  soil  provided  great 
caution  is  taken.    They  should  not  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  way,  by  stepping  on  them  and  shoving  them 
straight  down,  but  rather  by  pushing  the  side  or 
tip  horizontally  just  below  the  surface.    As  soon 
as  any  resistance  is  encountered  the  pressure 
should  be  stopped  and  a  trowel  used.    Try  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  excavation  as  level  and  as 
free  of  loose  dirt  as  possible  so  that  any  changes 
in  the  natural  colour  of  the  soil  will  show  up. 
Having  tools  sharp  makes  digging  easier  and 
lessens  the  danger  of  breakage. 
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Specimens  such  as  pottery,  pipes  or  bones 
which  are  met  with  should  be  exposed  so  that  they 
stand  out  on  the  top  of  the  excavation  and  can  be 
seen  from  ail  sides .    This  is  best  done  with  a 
trowel,  a  grapefruit  knife  and  a  small  brush.  Not 
until  they  have  been  marked  and  possibly  photo- 
graphed should  they  be  moved , 

LEVELS 

It  has  been  found  best  to  take  off  the  soil 
in  layers  or  levels,     The  depth  taken  off  at  one 
time  is  usually  three  inches,    Then,  when  the 
whole  surface  of  a  square  has  been  removed  to  a 
depth  of  three  inches,  the  next  layer  is  begun, 
and  so  on,  as  far  down  as  the::e  is  any  evidence  of 
human  occupation e    The  levels  may  be  numbered  from 
top  lo  bottom  and  everything  found  within  one 
specific  level  should  be  recorded  as  coming  from 
thai:  level* 

GRAPHS 

Sometimes  the  surface  of  a  level  will  show 
marked  changes  in  colour  or  in  soil,  particularly 
if  it  has  been  carefully  cleaned  off.    In  this  way 
it  is  often  possible  to  spot  the  presence  of  ash, 
refuse  pits,  house  posts  and  hearths.    If  the 
sides  of  the  square  are  likewise  kept  flat  and 
clean,  changes  which  occur  from  top  to  bottom  can 
be  quickly  detected  and  these  are  often  important, 
especially  if  they  show  evidence  that  the  site  was 
occupied  at  two  different  times,  or  oftener.  This 
fact  will  be  evident  because  there  will  be  a  band 
of  sterile  soil  between  them*    Graph  paper  is  best 
used  for  mapping  these  marks  in  the  soil.  The 
latter  can  be  measured  and  copied  on  the  paper  to 
scale,  and  marked  in  either  pencil  shading  or 
coloured  crayon,  using  some  definite  scheme.  They 
are  important  later  on  when  it  is  desirable  to  put 
them  together  to  see  the  overall  plan  of  the  exca- 
vation area;  then  house  posts,  refuse  pits,  etc., 
can  be  charted  on  a  bigger  map  made  from  them. 
The  plan  of  the  floor  of  a  square  is  usually  called 
a  floor  graph,  while  the  plan  of  the  walls  is 
called  a  profile  drawing. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

If  possible,  it  is'  a  good  idea  to  photo- 
graph the  site  before  any  work  is  done  on  it,  and 
at  various  stages  in  its  progress.    Any  unusual 
feature  like  pits,  house  foundations  or  burials 
she;: Id  be  photographed,  as  well  as  any  important 
specimens  before  they  are  moved.    Specimens  should 
be  photographed "after  removal  as  well.  Photographs 
of  this  sort  often  constitute  the  final  proof  of 
what  one  has  found. 

CATALOGUING 

Every  specimen  should  be  catalogued  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose 0    Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
number  specimens  is  to  write  on  them  with  India  ink 
as  inconspicuously  as  possible  some  mark  which  will 
show  the  name  of  the  site,  the  square  and  the  level 
from  which  they  came.    A  very  good  system  is  to  use 
the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  site  as  the 
first  part  of  the  catalogue  number.    To  this  is 
added  the  name  of  the  square  and  finally  the  number 
of  the  level  in  the  square-.    Thus,  if  one  should 
find  a  clay  pipe  in  the  third  level  of  square  0-25 
at  a  site  called  Huron,  the  catalogue  number  would 
be  "H,025*3rt .    This  number  should,,  of  course,  be 
copied  into  the  catalogue »  followed  by  the  entry 
"clay  pipe",  with  any  further  details  that  it  may 
seem  desirable  to  put  in,  such  as  whether  it  was 
found  along  with  other  pipes  or  in  a  burial,  or  in 
the  ashes  of  a  hearth. 

NOTES 

As  complete  notes  as  possible  should  be  kept. 
Such  notes  should  be  kept  by  square  and  level,  so 
that  there  is  a  full  record  of  the  progress  of 
excavation  in  each  square,  describing  what  was 
found  in  it  (colour  of  the  soil,  presence  or  absence 
of  post  molds,  ash,  specimens,  etc.,)  and  also 
remarks  about  the  specimens  in  each*    Even  on  a 
small  excavation  so  many  facts  come  to  light  that 
one  cannot  possibly  remember  them  all,  much  less 
see  their  significance  at  the  time,  so  that  it  is 
important  to  record  them  simply  and  factually  for 
future  reference.    The  fuller  the  notes,  the  more 
useful  they  will  be,  but  notes  of  some  sort  are 
quite  essential. 
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PRESERVATION  OE  SPECIMENS 

The  specimens  which  are  usually  encoun- 
tered in  Ontario  comprise  bone,  stone,  shell  and 
pottery  artifacts,  and  occasionally  metal  ones. 
Such  things  as  post  molds  are  sometimes  saved  as 
evidence 5  or  at  least  sections  of  them;  but  we  may 
ignore  them  here  since  their  preservation  is  rather 
complicated.     It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  excava- 
tor to  save  all  specimens  in  the  best  possible 
condition...    They  cannot  be  replaced.     If  care  has 
been  exercised  in  digging,  breakage  will  be  small, 
If  it  does  occur,  repairs  can  usually  be  made  with 
ambroid  or  Duco-cement ,     Stone  artifacts  ordinarily 
do  not  need  any  special  attention  in  the  field. 
Bone ;  however,  is  sometimes  fragile  and  must  be 
strengthened  before  it  can  even  be  picked  up.  When 
this  is  the  case the  surface  should  be  cleared 
very  carefully  with  a  brush  and  several  applica- 
tions of  a  weak  preservative  like  vilyl  acetate 
put  oh  to  strengthen  the  material  so  that  it  can 
be  moved,    The  same  applies  to  shell  and  to  much 
of  the  pottery  found  on  Ontario  sites.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  when  a  broken  pot  is  found, 
to  avoid  breaking  or  damaging  the  edges  of  the 
sherds.     If  this  occurs  it  is  impossible  to  fit 
them  together  again „     Restoration  of  specimens  is 
best  not  undertaken  on  the  site,  but  should  be 
left  for  a  time  when  more  care  can  be  taken* 

PACKING  THE  SPECIMENS 

In  order  to  take  the  specimens  from  the 
field  to  the  house  or  laboratory,  they  usually  need 
to  be  packed  in  some  way,     It  simplifies  matters  to 
put  small  specimens  in  paper  bags  and  mark  them 
according  to  squares  and  levels »    If  the  specimen 
is  fragile  it  may  be  wrapped  in  cotton  batting  or 
tissue  paper  and  put  into  a  special  carton.  The 
paper  bags  can  then  be  packed  into  cardboard  boxes 
and  moved  easily.    If  specimens  have  to  be  shipped 
they  should,  of  course,  be  put  into  wooden  boxes 
and  packed  fairly  tightly. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  so  far  as  Indian  sites  are  concerned, 
Ontario  is  one  of  the  richest  regions  in  North 
America.    There  are  probably  several  thousand  still 
in  existence,  although  perhaps  more  than  that 
number  have  already  been  destroyed  by  farming,  the 
building  of  cities  and  towns,  the  construction  of 
roads,  and  in  digging  for  gravel.    Those  that 
remain  should  be  regarded  as  a  heritage,  and  treat- 
ed accordingly*    We  have  no  right  to  destroy  more 
than  we  ourselves  need. 

It  is  permissible  to  dig  a  site  in  order 
to  obtain  historical  or  scientific  knowledge,  but 
hardly  permissible  to  dig  it  just  for  sport. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  an  Indian  site  is  going 
to  be  ruined  anyway  because  of  one  or  more  of  the 
factors  mentioned  above*    In  such  a  case  it  is  not 
only  permissible,  but  also  desirable  to  excavate  a 
site  of  this  sort  before  it  is  lost  for  all  time* 
Sites  which  are  unique  and  which  seem  to  represent 
a  new  culture  should  be  reserved  for  excavation  by 
a  trained  archaeologist. 

The  aim  in  all  excavation  work  should  be 
to  glean  enough  information  to  enable  the  site  to 
be  restored  in  all  its  details,  because  future 
generations  may  want  to  know  exactly  what  was  done, 
what  was  found,  and  all  other  details.     This  is  a 
counsel  of  perfection  seldom  achieved,  but  some- 
thing at  which  to  aim. 

INDIAN  3ITE  FILE 

The  Museum  is  attempting  to  build  up  a 
file  of  Indian  sites  in  Ontario  which  will  include 
information  not  only  on  village  sites  but  on  camp 
sites,  major  water  routes  and  trails,    Anyone  who 
has  information  on  such  matters  is  urged  to  send  it 
in  to  tne  Museum  in  order  that  it  may  be  included 
in  the  records*    There  is  no  intention  of  publish- 
ing such  data,  but  merely  to  record  it  so  it  will 
be  preserved  for  all  time*    Already  much  has  been 
lost,  and  we  must  try  to  record  what  we  can  in  the 
future.     If  you  have  information  on  an  Indian  site 
in  Ontario,  you  are  invited  to  fill  out  the  form 
in  this  leaflet,  tear  it  off  and  return  to  The 
Keeper,  Department  of  Ethnology,  Royal  Ontario 
Museum s  Toronto  5,  Ontario-    Your  help  will  be  much 
appreciated..    More  forms  are  obtainable  on  request. 
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